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from "those effusions of fish and folly," the London
dinners. From here he watched as eagerly as though
he had been fifty years younger the progress of events
in Northern India, where already all his forecasts of re-
newed strife were being rapidly realised. Mooltan was
up, the Sikhs were again in arms, the true nature of the
battles on the Sutlej were made apparent; and those
haifl-bought victories which the East India Directors
and their allies, ignorant of every principle of war, had
persisted in blazoning to the world as masterpieces of
strategy and tactics, were seen to possess, certainly, the
maximum of soldier's courage, but by no means that of
general's ability. The Punjaub war had in fact to
be fought again. Meanwhile the lesser war between
Napier and the Directors went briskly on. The more
decidedly events in the East justified the acts and
opinions of Napier, the more vehement became the secret
hostility against him. Secret warfare formed no part
of the Napier tactics, and accordingly we find him
blazing out in open warfare against his sly and circum-
spect traducers. Writing in his journal more than a
year before this date, he had foreshadowed for himself
the line he would adopt against his adversaries. " There
is a vile conspiracy against me,M he wrote, " but I defy
them all, horse, foot, and dragoons. Now, Charles
Napier, be calm! give your enemies no advantage over
you by loss of self-control; do nothing that they want,
and everything to annoy them; keep your post like a
rock, till you are ready to go on board for England; and
then with your pen, and your pistols too, if necessary,
harass them." Here was his plan of campaign, sketched
out clearly enough, plenty of fire and steel in it, no
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